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NOVELISTS. 
JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


Except the name, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
islittle known out of Germany. The only thing 
connected with him, we think, that has reached 
this country, is his saying, imported by Madame 
de Stael, and thankfully pocketed by most news- 
paper critics :—** Providence has given to the 
French the empire of the land, to the English 
that of the sea, to the Germans that of—the air !”’ 
Of this last element, indeed, his own genius 
might easily seem to have been a denizen: so 
fantastic, many-coloured, far-grasping, every-way 
perplexed and extraordinary, is his mode of writ- 
ing, that to translate him properly is next to im- 
possible; nay, a dictionary of his works has 
actually been in part published for the use of 
German readers! ‘These things have restricted 
his sphere of action, and may long restrict it, to 
his own country: but there, in return, he is a 
favourite of the first class: studied through all 
his intricacies with trustful admiration, and a love 
which tolerates much. During the last forty 
years, he has been continually before the public, 
in various capacities, and growing generally in 
esteem with all ranks of critics; till at length, 
his gainsayers have been either silenced or con- 
vinced: and Jean Paul, at first reckoned half- 
mad, has long ago vindicated his singularities to 
nearly universal satisfaction, and now combines 
popularity with real depth of endowment, in per- 
haps a greater degree than any other writer; be- 
ing second in the latter point to scarcely more 
than one of his cotemporaries, and in the former 
second to none. ” 6 ” - - 

He was born at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, in 
March, 1763. His father was subaltern teacher 
in the Gymnasium of the place, and afterwards 
promoted to be clergyman at Schwarzbach on the 
Saale. Richter’s early education was of the 
seantiest sort; but his fine faculties and unwearied 
diligence supplied every defect. Unable to pur- 
chase books, he borrowed what he could come 
at, and transcribed from them, often great part of 
their contents, —a habit of excerpting which con- 
tinued with him through life, and influenced, in 
more than one way, his mode of writing and 
study. ‘To the last, he was an insatiable and 
universal reader ; so that his extracts accumulated 
on his hands, * till they filled whole chests.” In 
1780, he went to the university of Leipzig ; with 
the highest character, in spite of the impediments 
which he had struggled with, for talent and ac- 
quirement. Like his father, he was destined for 
Theology ; from which, however, his vagrant 
genius soon diverged into Poetry and Philosophy, 


to the neglect, and, ere long; to the final aban- 
denment, of his appointed profession. Not well 
knowing what to do, he now accepted a tutorship 
in some family of rank; then he had pupils in 
his own house,—which, however, like his way 
of life, he often changed: for by this time he had 
become an author, and, in his wanderings over 
Germany, was putting forth—now here, now 
there,—the strangest books with the strangest 
titles : for instance—Greenland Lawsuits— Bio- 
graphical Recreations under the Cranium of a 
Giantess—Selection from the Papers of the 
Devil—and the like. In these indescribable per- 
formances, the splendid faculties of the writer, 
luxuriating as they seemed in utter riot, could not 
be disputed: nor, with all its extravagance, the 
fundamental strength, honesty, and tenderness of 
his nature. Genius will reconcile men to much. 
By degrees Jean Paul began to be considered not 
a strange, crackbrained mixture of enthusiast and 
buffoon, but a man of infinite humour, sensibili- 
ty, force, and penetration. His writings procured 
him friends and fame ; and at length a wife and a 
settled provision. With Caroline Mayer his 
good spouse, and a pension (i1 1802) from the 
King of Bavaria, he settled in Bayreuth, the capi- 
tal of his native province ; where he lived thence- 
forth, diligent and celebrated in many new depart- 
ments of literature ; and died on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1825, loved as well as admired by all his 
countrymen, and most by those who had known 
him most intimately. * * . ” 

The expected edition of Richter’s works is to 
be in sixty volumes: and they are no less multi- 
farious than extensive ; embracing subjects of all 
sorts, from the highest problems of transcendental 
philosophy, and the most passionate poetical de- 
lineations, to Golden Rules for the Weather- 
Prophet, and instructions in the rt of Falling 
Aslecp. His chief productions are novels: the 
Unsichtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge;) Flegel- 
jahre (Wild Oats ;) Life of Fixlein; the Jubel- 
senior (Parson in Jubilee ;) Schmelzle’s Journey 
to Flitz; Katzenberger's Journey to the Bath; 
Life of Fibel; with many lighter pieces: and 
two works of a higher order, Hesperus and Tian, 
the largest and the best of his novels. It was 
the former that first (in 1795) introduced him 
into decisive and universal estimation with his 
countrymen ; the latter, he himself, with the 
most judicious of his critics, regarded as his 
masterpiece. But the name Novelist, as we in 
England must .understand it, would ill describe 
so vast and discursive a genius: for with all his 
grotesque, tumultuous pleasantry, Richter is a 
man of a truly earnest, nay, high and solemn 





character: and seldom writes without a meaning 
far beyond the sphere of common romancers. 


Hesperus and Titan themselves, though in form 
nothing more than ‘novels of real life,” as the 
Minerva Press would say, have solid metal enough 
in them to furnish whole circulating libraries, 
were it beaten into the usual filagree ; and much 
which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly 
subscriber could well carry with him. Amuse- 
ment is often, in part almost always, a mean with 
Richter ; rarely or never his highest end. His 
thoughts, his feelings, the creations of his spirit, 
walk before us embodied under wondrous shapes, 
in motley and ever-fluctuating groups: but his 
essential character, however he disguise it, is 
that of a Philosopher and moral Poet, whose 
study has been human nature, whose delight and 
best endeavour are with all that is beautiful, and 
tender, and mysteriously sublime in the fate or 
history of man. ‘This is the purport of his writ- 
ings, whether their form be that of fiction or of 
truth; the spirit that pervades and ennobles his 
delineations of common life, his wild wayward 
dreams, allegories, and shadowy imaginings, no 
less than his disquisitions of a nature directly 
scientific. * " r sf © * 
There are few writers with whom deliberation 
and careful distrust of first impressions are more 
necessary than with Richter. He is a phenome- 
non from the very surface; he presents himself 
with a professed and determined singularity ; his 
language itself is a stone of stumbling to the 
critic; to critics of the grammarian species, an 
unpardonable, often an insuperable, rock of of- 
fence. Not that he is ignorant of grammar, or 
disdains the sciences of spelling and parsing ; but 
he exercises both in a certain latitudinarian spirit ; 
deals with astonishing liberality in parenthese., 
dashes, and subsidiary clauses ; invents hundreds 
of new words, alters old ones, or, by hyphen, 
chains, pairs, and packs them together into most 
jarring combination; in short, produces sentences 
of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, intermin- 
able kind. Figures without limit, indeed the 
whole is one tissue of metaphors, and similes, 
and allusions to all the provinces of Earth, Sea, 
and Air; interlaced with epigrammatic breaks, 
vehement bursts, or sardonic turns, interjections, 
quips, puns, and even oaths! A perfect Indian 
jungle it seems; a boundless, unparalleled im- 
broglio; nothing on all sides but darkness, dis- 
sonance, confusion worse confounded. ‘Then 
the style of the whole corresponds, in perplexity 
and extravagance, with that of the parts. Every 
work, be it fiction or serious treatise, is embdaled 
in some fantastic wrappage ; some mad narrative 
accounting for its appearance, and connecting it 
with the author, who generally becomes a person 





of the drama himself, before all is over. He has 


a whole imaginary geography of Europe in his 








Journal, 











novels ; the cities of Flachsenfingen, Haarhaar, 
Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, and 
privy-councillors, and serene highnesses ; most 
of whom, odd enough fellows every way, are 
Richter’s private acquaintances, talk with him of 
state matters (in the purest ‘Tory dialect,) and 
often incite him to get on with his writing. No 
story pruceeds without the most erratic digres- 
sions and voluminous tag-rags rolling after it in 
many a snaky twine. Ever and anon there oc- 
curs some ‘* E:xtra leaf,’’ with its satirical petition, 
program, or other wonderful intercalation, no 
mortal can foresee on what. It is, indeed, a 
mighty maze; and often the panting reader toils 
after him in vain, or, baffled and spent, indig- 
nantly stops short, and retires, perhaps for ever. 


* * * * * * * * 


Richter has been called an intellectual Colossus; 
and in truth it is still somewhat in this light that 
we view him. His faculties are all of gigantic 
mould ; cumbrous, awkward in their movements; 
large and splendid rather than harmonious or 
beautiful: yet joined in living union,—and of 
force and compass altogether extraordinary. He 
has an intellect vehement, rugged, irresistible ; 
crushing in pieces the hardest problems ; piercing 
into the most hidden combinations of things, and 
grasping the most distant : an imagination, vague, 
sombre, splendid, or appalling; brooding over the 
abysses of Being ; wandering through Infinitude, 
and summoning before us, in its dim religious 
light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity, or terror ; 
a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled ; for 
it pours its treasures with a lavishness which 
knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, a jewel on 
every grassblade, and sowing the earth at large 
with orient pearl. But deeper than all these lies 
Humour, the ruling quality with Richter; as it 
were the central fire that pervades and vivifies 
his whole being. He is a humourist from his 
inmost soul; he thinks as a humourist, he feels, 
imagines, acts as a humourist: Sport is the ele- 
ment in which his nature lives and works. A 
tumultuous element for such a nature, and wild 
work he makes in it! A Titan in his sport as 
in his earnestness, he oversteps all bound, and 
riots without law or measure. He heaps Pelion 
upon Ossa, and hurls the universe together and 
asunder like a case of playthings. ‘The Moon 
**bombards”’ the Earth, being a rebellious satel- 
lite; Mars ‘+ preaches”’ to the other Planets very 
singular doctrine ; nay, we have ‘lime and Space 
themselves playing fantastic tricks: it is an infi- 
nite masquerade ; all Nature is gone forth mum- 
ming in the strangest guises. 

Yet the anarchy is not without its purpose; 
these vizards are not mere hollow masks; but 
there are living faces beneath them, and this 
mumming has its significance. Richter is a man 
of mirth, but he seldom or never condescends to 
be a merry-andrew. Nay, inspite of its extrava- 
gance, we should say that his humour is of all 
his gifts intrinsically the finest and most genuine. 
It has such witching turns; there is something 
in it so capricious, so quaint, so heartfelt. From 
his Cyclopean workshop, and its fuliginous lim- 
becs, and huge unwieldy machinery, the little 
shriveled twisted figure comes forth at last, so 
perfect and so living, to be for ever laughed at 
and for ever loved! Wayward as he seems, he 
works not without forethought: like Rubens, by 
a single stroke, he can change a laughing face 
into a sad one. But in his smile itself a touching 

athos may lie hidden, a pity too deep for tears. 
He is a man of feeling, in the noblest sense of 





that word ; for he loves all living with the heart 
of a brother; his soul rushes forth, in sympathy 
with gladness or sorrow, with goodness or gran- 
deur, over all creation. Every gentle and gener- 
ous affection, every thrill of mercy, every glow 
of nobleness, awakens in his bosom a response, 
nay, strikes his spirit into harmony ; a wild music 
as of wind-harps, floating round us in fitful swells, 
but soft sometimes, and pure and soul-entrancing 
as the song of angels! Aversion itself with him 
is not hatred: he despises much, but justly, with 
tolerance also, with placidity, and even a sort of 
love. Love, in fact,is the atmosphere he breathes 
in, the medium through which he looks: his is 
the spirit which gives life and beauty to whatever 
it embraces. Inanimate Nature itself is no longer 
an insensible assemblage of colours and perfumes, 
but a mysterious Presence, with which he com- 
munes in unutterable sympathies. We might 
call him, as he once called Herder, ‘* a Priest of 
Nature, a mild Bramin,’’ wandering amid spicy 
groves, under benignant skies. ‘The infinite 
Night, with her solemn aspects, Day, and the 
sweet approach of Even and Morn, are full of 
meaning for him. He loves the green Earth with 
her streams and forests, her flowery leas and 
eternal skies ; loves her with a sort of passion, 
in all her vicissitudes of light and shade; his 
spirit revels in her grandeur and charms ; expands 
like the breeze over wood and lawn, over glade 
and dingle, stealing and giving odours. 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that 
things so discordant should go together—that 
men of humour are often likewise men of sensi- 
bility. But the wonder should rather be to see 
them divided ; to find true genial humour dwell 
ing in a mind that was coarse or callous. ‘The 
essence of humour is sensibility; warm, tender 
fellow-feeling with all forms of existence. Nay, 
we may say, that unless seasoned and purified 
by humour, sensibility is apt to run wild; will 
readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, or in one 
word, sentimentality. Witness Rousseau, Zim- 
merman, in some points also St. Pierre: to say 
nothing of living instances ; or of the Kotzebues, 
and other pale hosts of wobegone mourners, whose 
wailings, like the howl of an Irish wake, have 
from time to time cleft the general ear. ‘The last 
perfection of our faculties, says Schiller, with a 
truth far deeper than it seems, is, that their ac- 
tivity, without ceasing to be sure and earnest, 
becomes sport. ‘True humour is sensibility, in 
the most catholic and deepest sense ; but it is 
this sport of sensibility ; wholesome and perfect 
therefore ; as it were, the playful teasing fondness 
of a mother to herchild. * . . ° 

Richter’s worst faults are nearly allied to his 
best merits; being chiefly exuberance of good, 
irregular squandering of wealth, a dazzling with 
excess of true light. These things may be par- 
doned the more readily, as they are little likely 
to be imitated. 

On the whole, Genius has privileges of its 
own; it selects an orbit for itself; and be this 
never so eccentric, if it is indeed a celestial orbit, 
we mere star-gazers must at last compose our- 
selves; must cease to cavil at it, and begin to ob- 
serve it, and calculate its laws. ‘That Richter is 
a new Planet in the intellectual heavens, we dare 
not affirm; an atmospheric Meteor he is not 
wholly; perhaps a Comet, that, though with long 
aberrations, and shrouded in a nebulous veil, has 
yet its place in the empyrean. * ° * 

Richter’s works do not always bear sufficient 
marks of having been in fusion ; yet neither are 
they merely rivetted together; to say the least, 





they have been welded. A similar remark ap. 
plies to many of his characters: indeed, more or 
less, to all of them, except such as are entitel 

humorous, or have a large dash of humour. In 
this latter province, certainly, he is at home; aq 
true poet, a maker: his Siebenkas, his Schmel. 
zle, even his Fibel and Fizlein, are living figures, 
But in heroic personages, passionate, massive, 
overpowering as he is, we have scarcely ever a 
complete ideal: art has not attained to the con- 
cealment of itself. With his heroines again he js 
more successful; they are often true heroines, 
though perhaps with too little variety of charac. 
ter; bustling, buxom mothers and housewives, 
with all the caprices, perversities, and warm 
generous helpfulness of women; or white, half. 
angelic creatures, meek, still, long-suffering, high. 
minded, of tenderest affections, and hearts crushed, 
yet uncomplaining. Supernatural figures he has 
not attempted ; and wisely, for he cannot write 
without belief. Yet many times he exhibits an 
imagination of a singularity, nay, on the whole, 
of a truth and grandeur, unexampled elsewhere, 
In his dreams there is a mystic complexity, a 
gloom, and amid the dim gigantic, half-ghastly 
shadows, gleamings of a wizard splendour, which 
almost recall to us the visions of Ezekiel. By 
readers who have studied the Dreamin the New 
VYear’s Eve, we shall not be mistaken.—Zdinb, 
Review. 


PASSAGES OF RICHTER, TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR 
LONGFELLOW. 


Sunset.—I have thought a hundred times, that if 1 
were an angel and had wings and no specific gravi- 
ty, I would soar just so far upward, that I ool as 
the evening sun glimmer o’er the edge of the earth, 
and, while I flew around with the earth, and, at the 
same against its motion on its axis, would hold my- 
self always in such a position, that for a whole year 
long I could look into the mild, broad eye of the 
evening sun. But at length 1 would sink down, 
drunk with splendour, like a bee o’er-fed with honey, 
in sweet delirium on the grass. 


Evening and Death.—The day is dying amid blos- 
som clouds, and with its own swan-song. The al- 
leys and gardens speak in low tones, like men, when 
deeply moved ; and around the leaves fly the gentle 
winds, and around the blossoms the bees, with a 
tender whisper. Only the larks, like man, rise war- 
bling into the sky, and then, like him, drop down 
again into the furrow; while the great soul and the 
sea lift themselves unheard and unseen to heaven, 
and rushing, sublime and fruit-giving, and water- 
— and thunder showers, dash down into the val- 
eys. 
vn a country house on the declivity of the Berg- 
strasse, an unspeakably sweet tone rises from a 
woman’s breast, like a trembling lark. It sounds as 
if the Spring were flying down from Heaven with a 
song and singing on in one continuous tone of rap- 
ture hung poised with open wings above the earth, 
until the flowers should have sprung up for its even- 
ing couch. 
arshly upon this voice of song breaks the tolling 
bell, from a cloister behind Newengleichen. It is 
the so called passing bell, which the monks always 
ring when a man is at the point of death, so that the 
sympathising soul may pray for the dying, around 
whom the Last Angel has drawn the shades of night, 
therein to sever his heart-strings, as they bandage 
one’s eyes in the amputation of a limb. If it de- 


pended upon me—thou departing Unknown !—I would 
stop the death-bell and make it mute, so that now in 
thy darkened battlefield of death no echo of the re- 
ceding earth should enter; which to thee (since the 
sense of having survived all other senses) so dis- 
mally announces the moment when thou art lost to 
us;—as to ascending eronauts, by a discharge of 
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cannon, is announced the moment in which they 
yanish from the eyes of the spectators. 


Toys.—There are merry good natured girls, who, 
instead of a head, have only two feet; can do nething 
but laugh, sing and tattle, and are never animated 
with a soul, save when they are dancing—just as the 
little wooden drummers from Nurenburgh drum and 
pound away—only while the playful child is pulling 
them round the room. 

Human Life.—A spirit throws us from on high 
down into this life, and then counts seventy or eighty, 
as we do when we throw a Stone into a deep crater ; 
and at the seventieth pulsation or year, he hears the 
hollow sound as we strike the bottom of the grave. 


The Summer Night.—The summer alone might 
elevate us! God, whataseason! In sooth, I often 
know not whether to stay in the city or go forth into 
the fields, so alike is it everywhere, and beautiful. 
If we go outside the city gate, the very beggars glad- 
den our hearts, for they are no longer cold; and the 

ostboys who can pass the whole night on horse- 
srg and the shepherds asleep in the open air. We 
need no gloomy house: We make a chamber out 
of every bush and thereby have my good industrious 
bees before us, and the most gorgeous butterflies. In 
gardens on the hills sit schoolboys, and in the open 
air look out words in the dictionary. On account of 
the game-laws there is no shooting now, and every 
living thing in bush and furrow and on green branches 
can enjoy itself right heartily and safely. In all di- 
rections come travellers along the roads ;—they have 
their carriages for the most part thrown back—the 
horses have branches stuck in their saddles, and the 
drivers roses in their mouths. The shadows of the 
clouds go trailing along,—the birds fly between them 
up and down, and journeymen mechanics wander 
cheerily on with their bundles, and want no work. 
Even when it rains we love to stand out of doors, 
and breathe in the quickening influence, and the wet 
does the herdsman harm no more. And is it night, 
so sit we only in a cooler shadow, from which we 
plainly discern the daylight on the northern horizon, 
and on the sweet warm stars of heaven. Whereso- 
ever I look, there do I find my beloved blue on the 
flax in blossom, or the corn-flowers, and the godlike 
endless heaven into which I would fain spring as into 
astream. And now if we turn homeward again, we 
find indeed but fresh delight. The street is a true 
nursery, for in the evening after supper, the little 
ones, though they have but few clothes upon them, 
are again let out into the open air, and not driven 
under the bed-quilt as in winter. We sup by day- 
light, and hardly know where the candlesticks are. 
In the bed-chamber the windows are open day and 
night, and likewise most of the doors, without dan- 
ger. The oldest women stand by the window with- 
out a chill, and sew. Flowers lie about everywhere 
—by the inkstand—on the lawyer’s papers—on the 
justice’s table, and the tradesman’s counter. The 
children make a great noise, and one hears the bowl- 
ing of ninepin-alleys half the night through our 
walks up and down the street; and talks loud, and 
sees the stars shoot in the highheaven. The foreign 
musicians, who wend their way homeward towards 
midnight, go fiddling along the street to their quar- 
ters, and the whole neighbourhood runs to the win- 
dow. The extra posts arrive later, and the horses 
neigh. One lies in the noise by the window and 
drops asleep. The post-horns awake him, and the 
whole starry heaven hath spread itself open. O 
God ! what a joyous life on this little earth ! 


Love.—Men would have the star of Love like Ve- 
nus, in Heaven, at first as dreamy Hesperus or Even- 
ing Star—announcing the world of dreams and 
twilight, full of blossoms and nightingales; but af- 
terwards, on the contrary, as the Morning Star, which 
proclaims the brightness and strength of day—and 
there is no contradiction here, since both stars are 
one, and differ only in the time of their appearing. 





A foolish sentence dropt upon paper, sets folly on 


a hill, and is a monument to make infamy eternal.— 
Felltham, 





OF SOLITARINESS AND COMPANIONSHIP, 


The bat and the owl are both recluses; yet they 
are not counted in the number of the wisest birds. 
Retirement from the world is properest when it is in 
a tempest; but if it shall be in our power to allay it, 
we ought even then to immerse our private in the 
public safety. He may indeed be wise to himself, 
that can sleep away a storm inacabin. It isa kind 
of honest cheating of an ague’s fit, by repose. Most 
men will desire to be housed when lightning and 
thunder fly and roll abroad. Otherwise, for aman to 
turn shell-fish, and crawl but in his own dark house, 
shows him but a dull and earthly thing. They are 
beasts of rapine or of extreme timidity, that hide 
themselves in dens, and lurk out day in thickets ; 
whereas those that are creatures of service, are tame, 
sociable, and donot fly from company. 

I deny not but a man may be good in retirement, 
especially when the world so swarms with vice. 
One would not travel but upon necessity, when he 
must be either wetted with the rain of slander, or 
battered with the hail of injury. It were too great 
uncharitableness to condemn in general all the mo- 
nastics that have cloistered up themselves from the 
world; nor indeed are they purely to be reckoned 
among such as are shut out from commerce. They 
are not alone that have books and company within 
their own walls. He is properly and pitiedly to be 
counted alone, that is illiterate, and unactively lives 
hamletted in some untravelled village of the duller 
country. Yet we see, in the general election of 
men, a companionable life is preferred before those 
cells that give them ease and leisure. It is not one 
of millions that habits himself for a monk out of 
choice and natural liking; and if we look at those 
that do it, upon an easy scrutiny we shall find, it is 
not so much election that hath bowed them against 
the grain they grew to; either want or vexation, 
crosses or contingencies, send thein unto places na- 
ture never meant them born unto. 

The soul of man is as well active as contemplative. 
The Divine Nature rests not only in the speculation 
of his great creations, but is ever busy in preserving, 
in ordering, in governing and disposing by provi- 
dence, the various and infinite affairs of the world. 
For man to give himself to ease and useless leisure 
is to contract a rust by lying still. To be becalmed 
is worse than sometimes tossing with a stirring gale. 
Certainly an operative rest is acceptable to a man’s 
self and others, But an ineffectual] laziness is the 
seminary both of vice and infamy. It clouds the 
metalled mind; it mists the wit and chokes up all 
the sciences; and at last transmits a man to the 
darkness and oblivion of the grave. When Domitian 
was alone, he catched but flies. But of Augustus, a 
wise and prudent prince, we have it recorded, that he 
slept but little, and was so far from loving to be 
alone, that he had alternate watchers to discourse 
him in the night when he waked. Was not Scipio 
more glorious, fighting in Africa, than Servilius 
Vacia sleeping in his noiseless country? Certainly 
the inculture of the world would perish it into a 
wilderness, should not the activeness of commerce 
make it a universal city. 

Solitude, indeed, may keep a mind in temper, as 
not being tempted with the frequencies of vice, or the 
splendour of wealth and greatness. And it is true 
the withdrawn from society may have more leisure 
to study virtue, and to think on heaven. But when 
man shall be overswayed by the pondure of his own 
corruptions, may not time administer thoughts that 
are evil, as soon as those that be good? The caution, 
sure, was seasonable, that Cleanthes gave to him 
that he found alone and talking to himself: ‘* Take 
heed,” says he, ‘* you speak not with an evil man.” 
No man hath commended Timon for that he hated 
company. He may laugh alone, and that because 
he is alone ; but it hath not so pleased others, as that 
they have approved of it; and having at his death 
left this his own mad epitaph, you will not think him 
mended by his solitude: 


“Hic sum post vitam miseramque inopemque sepultus : 
Nomen non queras; Dii, lectur, te male perdant.” 


“* Life wretched, poor; this earth doth now surround me: 
Ne’er ask my name; reader, the gods confound thee.” 





There is this to be said againstsolitude. ‘Tempta- 
tions may approach more freely to him that is alone, 
and he that thus is tempted may more freely sin. He 
hath not the benefit of a companion that may give 
him check, or by his presence loose him from of the 
hook he hangs upon. Whereas in company, if aman 
will do good, ‘he shall be encouraged; if bad, he 
may be hindered. We are not sure the serpent had 
prevailed upon Eve, if he had not catched her alone 
and straggling from her husband. A man had need 
be a great master of his affections, that will live se- 
questered from the world and company. Neither 
fools nor madmen are ever to be left to themselves. 
And albeit a man may upon retiredness make good 
use of his leisure, yet surely those that, being abroad, 
communicate a general good, do purchase to them- 
selves a nobler palm than can grow up out of private 
recess. Ifa man be good, he ought not to obscure 
himself. The,world hath a share in him, as well as 
he in himself. He robs his friends and country, 


that, being of use to both, doth steal himself out of. 


the world. And if he be bad, he will hardly mend 
by being alone. The mastiff grows more fierce by 
being shut up or tied; and horses grow more wild by 
their not seeing company. ‘That actor hath too 
much trouble, that is never off the stage; and he is 
as little acceptable, that does never quit the tiring- 
room. But he that can help, when need requires, in 
the senate or the field, and when he hath leisure can 
make a happy use of it, and give himself employ- 
ment to his benefit, hath doubtless the greatest 
sep and husbands his life to the best of uses. 

or by being abroad, he suffers others to reap the ad- 
vantage of his parts and piety ; and by looking some- 
times inward, he enjoys himself with ease and con- 
tentment.—Felltham, 





IMPUDENCE IN FRENCH. 


Ce monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veux pas voir 
Doit se renfermer seul, et casser son miroir. 
Boileau. 

La langue des femmes est leur epée, et elles ne la 
laissent pas rouiller.—.Montesquien. 

Le pays du mariage a cela de particulier que les 
etrangers ont envie de |’ habiter, et les habitans na- 
turels voudraient en etre exilés.— Montaigne. 

Les hommes sont la cause que les femmes ne 
s’aiment point.—Rochfoucault. 

Les vieillards aiment 4 donner de bons preceptes, 
pour se consoler de n’ etre plus en etat de donner de 
mauvais exemples.— Jb. 

Il ya peu d’ honnétes femmes qui ne soient lasses 
de leur metier.— Jd. 

Nous avons tous assez, de forces pour supporter les 
maux d’ autrui.— Jb. 

Le refus de la louange est un desir d’etre loue 
deux fois.—Jé, 


IMPUDENCE FROM THE LATIN. 
What fashionable woman would not rather the 
republic should be disturbed than her curls Seneca. 





Advancement of the Ancients in Comfurt.—I have 
alluded to the wheel-tracks which are deeply cut in 
the stone pavement at Pompeii; but these are not the 
only marks of actual use which strike the eye every- 
where. The stepping-stones at the doors, for exam- 
ple, are mostly worn down by the feet, and the sides 
of the wells are deeply cut with the bucket ropes. It 
is very remarkable that even the narrowest streets of 
Pompeii are furnished with commodious raised pave- 
ments for the foot passengers—trottoirs, as they are 
called in French. And this reminds me of an old 
jumble of circumstances. The French have the word 
for the thing, but not the thing itself, while we in 
England have the thing, but not the word, which 
obliges us to use the compound expression foot- 
pavement. What is perhaps still more curious, the 
Italians, in process of time, instead of improving, 
have gone backwards in this matter; for Pompeii, 
which must be upwards of 2000 years old, is far bet- 
ter off for trottoirs than any modern town in Italy. It 
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may be mentioned, also, that at the crossings in the 
streets of Pompeii, a line of stepping-stones, six or 
eight inches high, is always placed—a contrivance 
for the accommodation of foot passengers which I 
never saw in any other part of the world. 

Capt. Basil Hall’s Patchwork. 


ODE TO GLORY.—To a Banisuep Poser. 


From the French of Lamartine.—( Translated by an 
American Lady.) 


The Poet here addressed was, with regard to his 
fate, a second Camoens. Banished for some politi- 
cal offence, he died in great distress a few years ago, 
having been a long time a pensioner on the scanty 
bounty of the French Government.—Ed, Review. 


Two different pathways open on your eyes, 
Ye noble favourites of the sacred muse, 
One leads to pleasure, one to glory’s prize, 
Mortals, ’tis yours to choose. 


Manvel, thy lot the general law obeys, 
The Goddess showers her smiles in early years ; 
Woven of pain and triumph were thy days, 
Age dimm’d thine eye with tears. 


Yet blush to envy, thou, the vulgar heart, 
The sterile rest denied to souls of fire,— 
Beings of earth in earth-born joys have part— 

Ours is the deathless lyre. 


Ages are thine—the world thy heritage, 
In death, high altars to our honour rise, 
Where, for thy genius builds a future age 
Fame that outlasts the skies. 


So the proud eagle, where the storms sojourn, 
Soars in intrepid flight, still upward driven, 
And seems to say, ** Upon Earth’s bosom born, 

| claim my home in Heaven—” 


Yes—Glory waits thee—pause and contemplate, 
The price at which the votary seeks her shrine, 
Lo, sits misfortune at the ‘Temple gate, 
And keeps the steps divine. 


Here dwells the Bard, ungrateful Greece of old, 

Saw bear from sea to sea his woes, his years, 

Blind, at base price the heavenly gift he sold— 
Bread steep’d in exile’s tears. 


There Tasso buining with his fatal flame, 
In irons for his love and his renown, 
When he would win the mighty wreata of fame, 
To his dark cell goes down. 


The wretched, the proscribed, the victiin still, 
On earth against an adverse fortune strives, 
Of wo to noble hearts Heaven’s changeless will 

A deeper measure gives. 


Then hush the wailings of thy plaintive lyre, 
Base hearts «re whelm’d beneath misfortune’s tide, 
In thee, a king dethroned, let wo inspire 
Nought but a generous pride. 


What reck’st thou that the oppressor’s stern com- 
mands— 
Detain thee from the shore that was thy home, 
Or that thy destiny in other lands 
Prepares a glorious tomb ? 


Nor exile, nor the tyrant’s fetters hard, 
Can bind thy glory to the bed of death, 
Lisbon shall claim the heritage her bard 
Bequeathed with failing breath. 


They who despised shall mourn the great man lost, 
Athens her victims shrined in domes of fame, 
Coriolanus died—and Rome’s proud host 
Repentant hailed his name. 


E’er Ovid to the Stygian realm went down 
Towards the wide heavens he stretch’d a sup- 
pliant hand, 
To foreign shores his dust—but his renown 
Left to his native land. 


SHORT SUMMER NIGHTS IN NORWAY. 


If I may judge by my own experience, I should 
say there are few circumstances connected with a 
Scandinavian tour that aflord deeper enjoyment, not 
unmixed with surprise, than the exquisite beauty of 
the short summer nights. It has been beautifully 
said, by one of their native poets, that « At midsum- 
mer, on Norway’s hills, the blush of Mormiuy kisses 
the blush of Evening ;” and so slight is the interval 
at this season between the fiding of the sun’s rays a 
trifle to the west of the north, and the rapid re-ap- 
pearance of his orient beams, as little to the east of 
that point, that this pause between the two sweetest 
periods of the day might be compared to the balmy 
breath that parts the coral lips of the sleeping infant. 
"hese few brief hours are, indeed, surprisingly love- 
ly in the further north; 1 say in the further north, 
for it is not until the Dovre Fjeld is crossed that their 
full charm can be felt. On the southern side of th. 
Dovre Chain, the nights are only shorter and lighter 
than those of the Scottish Highlands; when that 
barricr is passed, they seem to assume an entirely 
new character. There, at that season, the course of 
the sunis so oblique to the plane of the horizon that, 
while he never rises high in the zenith, he also never 
sinks far beneath view. Unlike, therefore, ** the set 
of the tropic sun, who sudden sinks, and all is 
night,”’ the glorious orb, for some time before and 
after the summer solstice, remains so few degrees 
below the horizon that the refraction of its rays pre- 
serves a perpetual twilight; how holier, sweeter far 
than garish day, and yet how different from our own 
midsummer nights, sweet though they be! The 
light is strong enough to enable one to read or write 
in the interior of a room; and stars, even of the first 
magnitude, are invisible. Yet it isa chastened, mel- 
low light, not casting strong shadows, but throwin 
a golden mantle of tranquil repose over every object 
it touches and heautifies. Itis impossible to describe 
the peculiar effect it produces not only upon the eter- 
nal snows of Sneehettan, or “the pine forest’s im- 
mortal shade,” or the silvery cataract’s ceaseless 
turmoil; but still more upon a sleeping city, like 
trondhjem. ‘The buildings lie so palpably stretched 
before the eye, yet so harmoniously blended together, 
their picturesque points heightened, their harsher de- 
fects softened down; the vast Fjord expanding dis- 
tinctly without a wave or ripple to the feet of the 
distant blue mountains; the boats rocking idly by 
the shore; the scenes of labour silent as the grave; 
all the records of Nature and of man so perceptible, 
yet so still: it needs but to follow the musings of the 
imagination to fancy oneself alone in a new world, 
or realising the conceptions our childhood formed of 
fairy land. However dreamy such fancies may ap- 
pear to others, not conversant with these latitudes, 
they portray but faintly the emotions I have felt on 
those lovely northern nights, which are classed in my 
memory of memories with the delicious evenings of 
Naples and Baia.—T'wo Summers in Norway. 


The eminent astronomer, the Abbé Scarpellini, 
died lately at Rome, aged 81. He continued till the 
last to fill the posts of Director of the Pontifical Ob- 
servatory, Professor of Astronomy, and Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academia dei Lincei at Rome. He 
was the author of several works of astronomy, mathe- 
matics and physics, in Latin and Italian. His valu- 
able collection of astronomical and physical instru- 
ments is the more remarkable, as nearly the whole of 
them were made by himself. ‘They have been pur- 
chased by the Government for the University of 
Reme. The Abbé was a native of Foligno, was 
one of the earliest members of the Legion of Honour, 
and had been admitted into innumerable learned so- 
cieties. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Sedgwick’s Stories. 


A collection of stories for the young, written by 
Miss Sedgwick, has just been published by the Har- 





young, none has been so uniformly successful ag 
Miss Sedgwick. Her * Howe,” and * Live and Let 
Live,” are incomparable. Considered with reference 
to their direct adaptation to the wants and institn. 
tions, the customs and prejudices of our own coun. 
trymen, they are infinitely preferable to the writings 
of Edgeworth, or Barbauld, or Aiken, the acknow- 
ledged leaders in this interesting department of 
British literature. ‘The new stories just issued, pos- 
sess the same characteristic excellence. They are 
national. When all our writers shall become as 
true to the spirit and institutions of the country as 
Miss Sedgwick is, we shall possess a truly national 
literature. 


Combe’s Phrenological Tour. 


This long expected and highly interesting work, 
has at last made its appearance in two elegant 12mo, 
volumes, from the press of Messrs. Carey and Hart, 
of this city. Itis precisely such a work as we had 
anticipated from this accomplished writer and philo- 
sopher. In spirit it is highly liberal towards our 
country; it exhibits great industry and attention in 
collecting facts, and a fondness for general theories 
in his classification of those facts, and the conclu. 
sions which he draws from them ; and it also affords 
evidence of his having frequently been imposed on 
by persons pretending to give him information, The 
very extensive opportunities which Mr. Combe en- 
joyed of personal intercourse with the most distin- 
guished people in every part of the United States, 
would be sufficient to give great interest and value 
to his book, even were he Jess qualified by natural 
shrewdness and long cultivated habits of observation, 
to pronounce opinions on them. By means of his 
natural qualifications, his opportunities and his inde- 
fatigable industry. he has been enabled to give us the 
best book of travels in the United States, since that 
of De Toqueville. 


Harpers Family Library. 


The most recent numbers of this useful and in- 
teresting miscellany, are two volumes, embracing a 
Life of Commodore Perry, by Slidell Mackenzie. 
The biography is very ably written, and will forma 
most interesting addition to the library. Every na- 
tional hero, whose life is written for this library, stands 
a pretty fair chance of being remembered by his coun- 
trymen for centuries tocome. The widely extended 
reputation which he will thus acquire, or preserve, 
will not easily be lost. 


W/ ADTs 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
— in the best style of book work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 

two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dottars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxzars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 


been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 
Premiums.—As we have some extra copies fo 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish 
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